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Knowles: Do you remember what year Fred (Eva's husband) came from the 

East? 

Topping: Well, Fred was born September 23, 1883 to a family of eight 

children and his birthplace was a little village near Quebec, Canada. 
They moved to New Hampshire when he was two years old, then his 
mother died. His father remarried again to a French lady; she didn't 
speak English. All the time Fred was growing up she still spoke 
French in the home- They moved to Lawrence, MassachuseLts anci, 01 
course, work was scarce and they made a $1.00 a day in those days; 
and as they had ten in the family they had to live on it, and even 
pay rent. So they followed work around. In Lawrence Fred grew up 
to manhood; went to school. And at the age of 16 he drew a work 
permit, signed by his father, so the kids could really work and 
help the father financially. That was the Massachusetts law in 
those days. They were supposed to do this tii they were 16 or 
through the eighth grade. He went to work in the weaving business; 
in the worsted mills. They wove cloth and all the kids started there 
in the woolen mills. He worked there for awhile and he worked around 
at odd jobs, whatever kids could do. At an early age, 16 or 17, he 
went to work for the Lawrence Ice Company and all the ice at that time 
was cut on the lakes into blocks (wild ice as he called it) . They had 
all this paraphernalia set up and cut it with hand saws into blocks. 
Fred got into that, then the delivery wagons where he could work with 
the horses. They were beautiful Percheron horses, well cared for. 

He learned how to drive a team and take care of horses. He got that 
training and in another year or two he joined the Lawrence Fire Depart 
ment. This was operated with these large fire engines and the large 
Percheron teams. He had pictures of them in his belongings. He 
worked at that until he was 20 years old, and he was danoiing in 
poli^i^fcs - talking on the streets and so on. When he was old enough 
to vote he had to be naturalized, of course, because of where he was 
born. He also worked around Boston on the fish wharves and he worked 
for the city taking care of parks and trees. His brother was a 
dynamite man, blasting to make foundations for homes; Fred helped 
with that a little bit. At the age of 24 he and George (they had 
been paling around together) got to reading about coming out West. 

One of Fred's uncles had been out West and they decided that this 
was the place for them. They wanted it real tough and wild and wooly. 

Knowles: Is this about the time the Virginian came out, maybe? 

Topping: I think probably about that time. So they came to Lander by 

train. That was the end of the railroad for Wyoming. 

Knowles: And this was George Greenwood? 

Topping: Yes. Anyway, work was very scarce so they divided there. 

George got on the stage and went to Pinedale. The stage road went 
by South Pass city. That was the only road to Pinedale at that time. 
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Fred stayed and worked around Lander and worked on ranches with 
teams and breaking horses. The wilder the better - he liked it. 

Lander was only a wide place in the street then, rough and tough. 

Work was scarce and times were real hard so life wasn't easy. So 
the West lived up to his expectations and dreams. 

Then Fred moved from Lander up to Dubois and spent about year 
around there working on ranches. He worked on cattle ranches and 
on the range and learned to put up hay. Wages were $30.00 a month 
if you worked. If not, you were lucky to get room and board. They 
would take people in, lots of people came in on the stage and stopped 
off at ranches. They were hungry and wanted a place to stay. Some¬ 
times they would sleep in the barn on the hay with a blanket. If 
they proved themselves, they could get some wages. If they didn't 
maybe the ranches would board and room them for work and they would 
pass on. However, Fred always drew wages because he had already 
learned all this. He stayed there about a year, working around for 
various outfits. 

Fred decided in 1912 he wanted to come to Jackson Hole. So when the 
first rodeo was being organized here in 1912 (these dates may not be 
entirely authentic, but are from George's and Fred's memory), he and 
Lawrence Clark came to Jackson Hole with a pack outfit over Union 
Pass and brought some rodeo stock in. Fred stopped here in Jackson 
and worked with the rodeo stock. He liked to help take care of the 
stock and the meaner the horses were the better he liked it. At that 
time Pearce Cunningham and Jack Eynon, T, Lloyd and Roy_VanVlefek 
were some of the organizers of the first rodeo, probably there were 
some more. 

Knowles: Now this rodeo grounds was this side of the downtown area? 

Topping: It was over there near where the present grounds are now, but 

not in quite the same spot, because the town was only a wide spot 
where the Cowboy Bar is, just about two or three buildings on the 
street. 

Knowles: Let me ask you, did he ever comment any at all on Butch Cassidy. 
You know at sometimes he stayed over there near Dubois and Lander. 

Topping: Oh, he knew they were around. Some of the rougher things Fred 

never did talk about much. I always thought maybe he was in the 
devilment with him, up to a certain point. Because somethings he 
just didn't talk about. I know at one time he got sort of smarted 
up, you might say, and went in and shot up a saloon in Dubois with 
a couple of fellows. They didn't do any damage, just smarting off. 
They shot the ceiling and shot the lights out, and I guess they 
practically invited them to stay out of town for awhile. But he 
never did get into any real trouble like killing anybody or anything 
like that. But those kind of devilish things were just a part of 
the West and Fred had to be a part of it. He knew of the real outlaws 
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but he didn't pal around with them or anything like that, not that I 
know of. 

So, anyway, a gang of the old-timers got the first rodeo put on here 
with Fred's help. That fall the first War Bonnet rodeo came up in 
Idaho Falls. So Fred packed up again with his pack horse and a 
couple of saddle horses. He went 100 miles, of course. I don't 
know how long it took him. Sometimes he liked to tell he did it 
all in one day, but its doubtful because the horse couldn't stand 
it, but it made a good story for dudes. So he helped out there. He 
rode steers, he never did ride bucking horses. He wasn't good 
enough at it. He liked to ride steers, even if he got bucked off 
it made a good show. Andhe helped with the stock, chasing them back 
and forth and helped with the corrals and gates and things of that 
sor t. 

So he came back to Jackson Hole when that was over and worked at the 
First Hatchet Ranch. It was known as the Hatchet Ranch, it was the 
Skinner place. This was a millionaire who came in here from Seattle, 

I think it was, and he bought up a few of these ranches and started 
cattle in here. The first place was known at the First Hatchet Ranch 
and it was the Charley Wilson place out here at the "Y 1 , later known 

as the Gibb Scott place. I think Dr. MacLeod and Jim Simon own that 
now. But that was 1912 or 13. 

Then Fred changed and went to work at the Crawford place which is 
out here on the elk refuge. That was before there was any provision 
made for feeding elk or keeping the elk in any confines there. The 
elk were always in, the hay stacks and the ranchers were always 
fighting them just for survival because the ranchers needed the hay 
for their cattle. At that time, even when I came here in 1924, there 
was something between 20 and 30,000 head of elk out on the refuge 
with no feed or provisions made for winter. 

Knowles: A lot of them must have suffered and died under those conditions. 

Topping: Well, they did. A lot of them died, especially the calves in the 
spring because they weaken faster than the older stock. There were no 
provisions made for hay except what they could steal off the ranchers. 
So it was a continual fight for survival between the stockmen to feed 
their cattle and the elk. So Fred told many stories about how they 
would stay up all night with lanterns around the haystack to keep the 
elR away. Of course they weren't allowed to shoot them unless they 
did it on the sneak which some of them did. But most people had more 
respect for them than to just shoot them and let them lie, so they 
would try to chase them or scare them away. 

Knowles: What were some of his stories about staying up with the lantern? 

Did he have to sleep in the haystacks? 
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Topping: Yes, he had to sleep out in the haystacks and when the elk would 

come they would wave the lanterns at them. Of course to an elk a 
lantern is like a big eye in the dark. And sanetimes they would 
shoot out in space to scare them. But the elk were so hungry and 
would get used to all those things, they would have to try something 
else each time. Sometimes put up scarecrows or sometimes just 
sitting by the haystacks. Sometimes, along in the Spring from March 
on, the feed was getting short and every mouthful counted to keep 
the cattle alive and also counted to keep the elk alive. This is 
the time of year that they winter kill. Sometimes they would have 
fires and put up flares and sometimes they would shoot in the night; 
this would keep them away for an hour or two and then a buck would 
sneak back again. There weren* t any moose at that time, the moose 
came into the area later. 


When Fred came to Jackson there was a little old hotel there where 
the Cowboy Bar is, and there at the Square there were just about 
a half-dozen buildings. An irrigation ditch went through town. 

Thats where the original Ditch High drink originated. 

Knowles: Now explain that. 

♦ 

Topping: Well, I'm told that the irrigation ditch went through town so 

the cowboys would go in and ask for a Ditch High, which meant a shot 
with a water chaser. The water was supposed to come out of the 
irrigation ditch. However, as the town grew there were wells later 
on. But I'm told thats where the Ditch High originated, right where 
the Cowboy Bar is in that old hotel. I don't know how authentic it 
is, but its been told to me since I've been here which is 50 years. 

Knowles: Well, thats good enough for us. 


Topping: Its gone from here all over the West and become famous. Now 

they mix the whiskey with ice water. 

Thats about all of Fred's Jackson story. He married Doris Coffin - 

in 1916 and she died of the flu. They only lived together about 
two years. So when he was feeding the cattle on what is now the 
elk refuge - known as the Crawford Place - she died of the flu. 

That was on the elk refuge right where the Flat Creek bridge is. 
There was a big house there known as the Crawford house, which has 
been gone for many years. It was here when I came here in 1924. 


Knowles: 

Topping: 

was 

Knowles: 


Now that was Marysville near there? Wasn't there a town? 

Well, thats where Jackson started, I suppose*. Although that 
gone also. 

Now was John Cherry across at the Warm Springs? 
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Topping: Yes, they were out in there someplace. The Crawford building 
was still standing when I came to town here to teach, but it was 
sort of a wreck still standing. The settlement was there but the 
buildings were little by little being torn down as they were starting 
the elk refuge and were buying up the land. 

After Fred's wife died during the World War, 1918, he moved on up 
the country and settled on Spread Creek. From then on he considered 
Spread Creek his home. 

Knowles: I would like to ask you, how far was his place on Spread Creek _ 

from Elk? 

Topping: It was at Elk, thats where the Elk post office originated. Mrs. 

Seaton, Orin Seaton's wife, had the first post office there. r 

Knowles: How big was the school there? How many children were in the 
school at Elk? 

Topping: It varied from about 5 or 6 to a dozen. It was just the 

ranching community. 

After Fred left Jackson and moved up north and homesteaded what was 
later on the Rudy Harold place. He sold it to Rudy Harold and he l ’"' ir} 
bought the Jack Eynon place, he bought and owned the ranch known as 
u v. , 0 rt 1 ' the ’Cushey place when I met him. I believe it was homesteaded by ^ t 
a person known as Antone. They were German people, bachelors both 
of them. So Fred lived there and worked around the neighborhood. 

He learned the outfitting and guide business and mostly I think he 
worked for Sheffields who owned Moran at that time. Moran was at 
that time an original homestead. That was under the Jackson Lake 

dam. That was Ben Sheffield. 

„- - 

So Fred learned to guide and he was a cook and a horse wrangler first 
of all. After he learned all this he was a big game guide and a dude 
wrangler for the rest of his life. At one time he was known as the 
oldest big game guide still in the business in Wyoming. 

Knowles: And what was his outfit at that time? 

Topping: He was an independent packer and packed for Sheffields; the White 

Grass; the Red Rock ranch, then owned by Mr. Redmond; and also, his 

own non-resident parties, people with whom he had become acquainted. 

He took summer and hunting pack trips for a month or more. People who 

came in then didn't go for three days or so, they went for 3 to 6 

weeks. 

Knowles: Where would these trips be to? 

Topping: He packed over about half of Yellowstone and from the Gros Ventre 

on north, just every place. He had the Maytag family out on a two week 
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pack trip. That was when Bob Maytag and the boys were children, 
all about 10 or 12 years old. Mrs. Maytag became ill at Leidy 
Lake with appendicitis and Fred practically tied her on a horse 
and took her to where a car could get to, which in those days 
was just Model T's. Dr. Huff went to meet them and operated on 
her that night just minutes before her appendix ruptured. So Fred 
went back and took the family on their two week pack trip while 
Mrs. Maytag stayed in the hospital. And it had to be a pretty 
rough and tough guy to do all he did, because he worked day and 
night. 

Fred worked for the movie companies. 

Knowles: What movies? 

Topping: The first one I believe was M The Cowboy and the Lady” and 

believe was played by John Wayne and Mary Miles Minter. Fred had 
about the one and only truck in those days so they used his truck. 

It was a large white truck that he was hauling mail with. They 
hired him in between mail trips to carry all their paraphernalia 
around. He also worked for Wallace Berry in making "The Big Trail”, 
”Wyoming M , and "The Bad Bascomb”. He was also deputy sheriff under 
Jixn Francis in the Indian camp. They brought in Indians from the 
reservation for the show and they put them in a camp by themselves 
in the teepees and all. Fred and Bill Scott were deputy sheriffs 
day and night to keep them quiet and peaceful. They were not vicious 
but they had to keep liquor away from them, try to. 

Knowles: Was that hard to do? 

Topping: Oh, up to a point they got along pretty well, but there are 

always the people who sneak out a little bit. Since they were wards 
of the government, they had to try to be as strick as possible with 
them so nothing out of line would happen. They had a little fun with 
them - a little excitement. 

Knowles: So that was three movies? 

Topping: At least three movies, yes. Some of these he was a standin for 

a little conversation or some of the work with horses. The insurance 
companies protect these actors so closely that if there was any chance 
of getting a leg broke or getting knocked out or something, they used 
standins. So Fred was always doing that, which made him real happy. 

In 1920 Fred established the daily mail between Jackson and Moran. 

It was three times a week before that, but the government wanted daily 
mail and Fred drew the contract on that. So he had that for two years. 
The road was practically snowed in across Antelope Flats. I believe 
he took that contract in January or February when there was 3 to 4 
feet of snow on the level across Antelope Flat. And without continual 
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travel over those snow roads, it was almost impossible for horses 
tolo. He had quite a time breaking the trail out with horses and 
packing it from underneath so it would hold the horses weigh so 
heroufd so along and carry that mail. He had hand-picked horses, 
snow horses they called them in those days, they knew how to stay 
up on top of the packed track and pull this sleigh which was a real 
light covered wagon with a stove in it, with a door and a litt _ 

^ - v I j nll i i the lines through. You didn t have to drive 

the P horses "much. After they had made the trip and knew the road they 
would practically step in the same steps back and forth on that road 
lo they wouldn't fall off. If they fell off, they would high center 
themselves on their stomachs, couldn't get any footing because the 
snow was deeper than the horses. They wouldn t be able to ge. any 
footing so you'd have to shovel them clear to the gromd. So Fred 
did thft and got the daily mail into Moran and did that for two 

years. 

Knowles: They tell me those horses could do that at night or in a snow 

storm. 

TnnMnB . Yes any way. I believe/didn't fail to make the daily trip 

except on Sundays. They would keep the horses at way stations. They 
had teams at Moran and teams in Jackson and teams at the Joe Henmger 
place on Gros Venter; up there by Moulton's where that pink stucco 
house is. This was on the old county road. 

Knowles: This is a mile west of the present road? 

Topping: Yes. 

Knowles: Then he didn't go over in back of Blacktail Butte then. 

Topping- Oh no. That’s a Park version of the whole thing. The old county 
PP rold went past where Roy Chambers' place is. An old dirt road across 
Antelope Flat. The Park has that closed now, but the trail is still 

there. 

Knowles: Now thats west of the present road? 


Topping: East. 

Knowles: Then it would end up being right against Blacktail Butte? 

Tonnine- Yes Right where that takes off from the Moulton place and 
P gL on east where the blacktop takes off. Instead of that you turn 

off onto the dirt road. 

Knowles- Did Fred have any stories about anything that happened to him 

while ie was on that snow sled, on that mail sled. Anything remark- 

able or interesting? 

m • . irdi nnthing very serious. Sometimes the horses would fall off 

° PP1 in*the spring when the thaw would come the last of March and through 
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April. When the thaw would come the crust would soften and the 
horses could fall off and usually they couldn't get back on by 
themselves and they would have to shovel and make a trail to get 
them back on the trail and sometimes it would make them a hour 
or two late in getting in. Sometimes the blizzards were real bad 
and they would get caught out on the flat where there are no trees. 
The horses themselves wouldn't fall off the trail. Sometimes this 
depended on the drivers, because drivers that crowded the horses 
too much or pushed them too hard would get the horses confused and 
they couldn't find their footing fast enough and that would cause 
trouble. So experienced snow drivers were real hard to find. The 
old timers did pretty well if they were available. But not all of 
them could be working for wages as they had their own ranches and 
all. 

Fred homesteaded on Spread Creek while he was packing and all and 
he sold his homestead to Rudy Harold; he owned the Jack Eynon place 
on Spread Creek, and later on he bought a ranch, the last place that 
c\\ £ he had, known as the Gushey ranch. Locally, I think quite a few *• 
people will remember that. And thats where I met him when I came 
here in 1924 to teach school, however, I didn't know him until a 
couple of years after I came here. I came to teach at the Spread 
Creek School. 


In 1927 then we were married and I had the homestead and we were 
caretakers at the Snake River Fox Ranch where the ranger station 
at Moran is located now. That was owned by John W. Hogan. He 
built the place and he had silver foxes there. 



Knowles: That was quite a project wasn't it? 

Topping: It was quite a project. He had silver foxes and mink. They 

were just starting to raise mink then and he had some of those, sort 
of on an experimental basis. Mostly it was silver fox. So we were 
caretakers that winter and had to feed the silver fox and there was 
another fellow who stayed there, Ike Breen's grandfather, Charley 
Clark. He had charge of the fox. 

Knowles: Actually, they did pretty well with that, ‘didn't they? 


Topping: At that time pelts were worth somewhere around a couple of thou¬ 

sand dollars a pair. These were good matched pelts for furs and neck 
pieces. This was before the war, around 1924. 


Knowles: Later on did the market fall? 

Topping: It was a real good market up until the World War II. After WWII 

was over and everything was buying and selling again, they started 
importing from Russia and Siberia and other places and killed the 
market entirely and of oairse money was scarce too. The country was 
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pretty well broke. Wages were low, $1.00 a day, $25.00 a month for 
working people. Even where there was supposed to be money, you 
didn't think of money as is it today. There isn't even one-tenth 
or one-twentieth of the cash flowing around as there is today. So 
the market was gone and they went out of business. A pelt at one 
time was worth about $1,000 went down to about $30. This didn't 
even pay the feed on them. 

We spent the first winter after we were married at the Snake River 
Fox Farm, as it was known. But 1 had homesteaded the ranch that 
we were on in 1925 before I married Fred, in fact I hardly knew him 
at the time. But I was teaching and had homestead rights. Three 
fortys of land was available right on Spread Creek, in the neighbor¬ 
hood. So various ones asked me if I had a homestead right, everyone 
did in those days if you were 21, and asked why I didn't homestead 
it. At the time I didn't know what it would be good for. I was 
just around teaching school, but everyone homesteaded if they were 
21 in those days. By that time I was acquainted with Fred and he 
knew the people in Jackson, the land office people, and so I did 
file on the land. The land had been in the Taylor Grazing Act and 
it had been released because it was sort of out-of-bounds. Actually 
it was sort*of just cobble rocks and road. 

Knowles: What could you do with it? 

Topping: Well, by clearing it by hand we made a ranch out or it. It was 

grazing land, a lot of swamp and willows, and with Spread Creek nearby 
it was all cobble rock. If you plowed your top soil was from 2 to 
5 inches deep and-when you turned it bottom side up it was cobble 
rock so you couldn't even walk on it. So all this had to be worked 
up by hand or with a team. It was all cleared from just raw land. 

Knowles: What did you plant? 

Topping: Hay. We planted alsike clover and grass. " " 

We tried alphalpha, but it froze real bad in the summer frosts. It 
wasn't too successful in that area. 

We went to work on the place along with the hunting business. Fred 
just did independent packing for cash living. It didn't take so much 
cash in those days, not even one-twentieth to pay our expenses and 
live on. So we started the homestead, developed it from stone,^cobble 
rocks and willows, put in the hay, got a couple of milk cows. hey 
were given to us; they were small calves and it was depression time 
right after we were married, 1932 or 33, and you couldn t even give 
calves away. They just weren't worth anything. So most everybody, 
especially if they had milk cows, would give the calves to somebody. 
Maybe you would pay $2.00 for them. So thats how we got started with 
cows, we had these two heifer calves given to us. Of curse, we had 
5 or 6 head of horses that Fred packed. So in clearing the land we 
began to grow a little bit of hay so we could feed the horses. And 
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we located right on Spread Creek where the elk hunting was real good. 

The migration trail was right by there and we could hunt right from 
the ranch without camping, and thats how we got started in the dude 
business and hunting and packing business. 

There was no machinery in those days such as tractors or pickup trucks 
or chain saws, it was all done the hard way, the pioneer way. Fred 
was a natural born hunter and woodsman and at that time most of the 
hunting was meat hunting. What we call meat hunting was resident 
people who came up to get an elk from the Jackson elk herd. At that 
time it was about 30,000 and even before the migration was on all those 
hills and Ditch Creek and Spread Creek were full of elk. Many small 
herds summered there, so you didn f t have to wait until the migration 
was on to have good hunting. You could just ride out and find small 
bunches of elk with 5 or 6 in a group almost any place. So we started 
this hunting business and the state people came in by flocks to get 
meat. So as we got acquainted, these people had relatives and acquaint- 
enances and all which led into the non-resident business. So we 
started to take the non-resident people. They could come to the 
homestead. We just had the homestead cabin with a little kitchen 
about as large as this room. We had a little dining room table with 
about four people on one side and the cook stove on the other, with 
little homemade cupboards and so on. They started camping. No one 
thought of accommodations in those days. And as they came in it 
would be cold in the fall, maybe in November it would be even 20 
below zero. The season stayed open then to the first of December. 

And we had about a half-dozen head of horses so Fred would take them 
out hunting and pack for them. So then they would start coming in 
and want to eat breakfast. It was cold, and a bunch of men cooking 
in a tent in freezing weather. So I would start cooking for them 
and they would eat at this little table that you couldn't possibly 
seat more than four at. And then they would want me to cook dinner 
for them. We started getting acquainted and eventually it came to 
the dude business. We operated for many years, running about a 60 
guest capacity at the time we sold it. 

Knowles: What was the name of the ranch? 

Topping: Moose Head Ranch. 

Knowles: And it was right at Elk. Was there quite a lot a competition 
between Elk and Gros Ventre and Zenith and towns like that? 

Topping: They were just ranch post offices. 

Knowles: Was there rivalry between them? 

Topping: No. I think the greatest one was between Moran and Elk. That 

was before my time. The old timers had some confusion because Elk 
post office was moved around between various ranches. These post 
offices were all established in the horse and buggy days. And they 
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couldn’t be more than 10 or 12 miles apart, because by the time 

someone left for the post office one way and it was 12 miles one 

way it would be 24 miles home. That was about all a horse could 

do in a day, or a team. So they had to be 10 or 12 miles apart. 

And Elk was moved around over the neighborhood as the ranchers 
would have it. Some of the ranchers wouldn't have it because 
there wasnt any money in it in those days and they were tied 
down with it. In 1933 the Elk post office was moved to our 
place arri I was commissioned post master. I was post master until 
the ranch was sold. 

Knowles: So there was rivalty between Moran and Elk? 

Topping: Well, there was in a way, because they were close together. 

The Moran post office was located at the Sheffield place where 
Jackson Lake Lodge now is. It was more of a town, where Elk was 
a ranching community place. One way and another, Moran always 
felt they were a town where Elk was just a post office like 
Gros Ventre and Kelly. Kelly finally grew to be a little village 
also, until the flood washed it away. 

So we operated the ranch for about four years and several hundred 
people came to enjoy our hospitality and friendship. We never did 
turn anyone away. We went through the depression, World War II, 
the Korean War. We always did stay open because in those days we 
did our own work, we didn't depend upon employees. So if the 
business didn't justify employees we did it ourselves and treated 
people just the same. 

Knowles: How about your neighbors up there? Who were some of the peopl 

who lived up there? 

Topping: The Wolfe people lived about two miles from us. The ranch 

is still there. Emil Wolfe has it. It was divided up when the L 
mother passed away, and Emil Wolfe still lives there. His dad was 
known as Stippy. The Jack Eynon place was there which is now part 
of the Triangle X ranch. And the Block S ranch, which is now known 
as the Lost Greek ranch was at that time owned by Don Miller. I 
don't remember who owned it before Don Miller did. It is better 
known at this time as the Schwabacker place. The Fred Feuz ranch 
was about two miles east of us. Thats where the Feuz family was 
raised, most of them born there, Emil, Walt, and Albert and the 
girls. Ed is up there yet on the Buffalo and the girls are married 
and gone elsewhere. The Ewell Place was up there where the Elk 
Ranch now is, where the Ewell Reservoir now is. I don't know if 
the Park has left that name on it or not. It was an irrigation 
reservoir put in with a dirt dam. 

Knowles: Lets just look at the map.Its called now the Elk Ranch 

Reservoir. 
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Topping: We knew it as the Ewell Reservoir because Mr. Ewell had that 
homestead there and he put in a dirt fill there to hold irrigation 
water from Spread Creek 

Knowles: Could you tell us something about the Ewell family? 

Topping: I don't believe they had any children, it was just Mr. and 

Mrs. Ewell and they lived their lives out there to retirement. 

Then it was sold to the Ferrin spread. Sy Ferrin was up there 
with his family. It was incorporated into the Elk Ranch that 
the Ferrins owned. Outside of that I know nothing about them. 

The only thing I can remember is that he was a very fussy rancher 
in those days. He knew how to grow hay, he irrigated thoroughly, 
he kept dandelions dug out of his meadow with a shovel. If he 
saw one he would dig it up and throw it away. He ranched to grow 
hay because hay meant the survival of his cattle. He had more 
cattle than he could keep in the winter. Since cattle weren't 
very much per head in those days, it took a lot of them to make 
even $100. They would maybe bring $20. or $30 per piece on the 
beef market. From the conversation between Fred and George, he 
was a very fussy rancher. He was equally difficult to work for 
as it had tq be done his way and a hired man had to be a good 
worker and a thorough worker to get along with him. But Fred 
and George Greenwood both worked for him. They would work around 
the neighborhood for wages part-time and still work their own 
homestead. 

Fred was county commissioner for two years, along in the 1940's. 

He served with Jim Riggan, George Lamb, Joe May, Clifford Hansen. 
Fred read a great deal and was always interested in politics, 
world problems, wildlife and conservation. He was a true lover 
of the great outdoors, with respect for animals, trees, flowers, 
anything in nature. His sense of humor and ready wit was a 
delight to all who knew him. In his world there was never a 
stranger. Fred passed away February 23, 1970, terminating a 
long, useful, and interesting life. 

Knowles: How did Fred and George Greenwood get back together? 

Topping: George worked in Pinedale for about two years, and Fred 

finally got settled in the Spread Creek country. He sent for 
Fred to come on up and join him. So they came up and lived as 
bachelors for about a year or so. In 1916 Fred married Doris 
Coffin and they had a home for a couple of years and George 
worked around the neighborhood. George came up and homesteaded 
a place that was later sold to Harley Coffin. No that is wrong, * 
Harley had the homestead and he relinquished it to George and 
then Harley bought another place. So George built him a cabin 
there and made his living by working around on the ranches and 
trapping. George went to work first at the Hatchet Ranch at 
Moran. It was then owned by Mr. Skinner. He helped cut the logs 
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with an axe and skid them with a team. The large Hatchet Ranch 
house was a showplace in the area built by this millionaire. It 
was a beautiful place. It stood there for many years with the 
doors locked, with the silverware in the drawers and dishes in 
the cupboards and finally after several years, for some unknown 
reason, it caught fire and burned down. 

But George was an excellent axeman and whenever there was any 
timbering to be done he was called upon to work in the timber. 

There were no chain saws in those days and the only way to work 
was with an axe and hand saw. He cut many logs for many, many 
buildings. He worked for the Forest Service for several seasons, 
for Joe Markham at the Jackson Lake Dam when they were rebuilding «. 
that. He helped in repairing, enlarging, and reinforcing it. 

In about 1930 he came to stay at Moose Head and work for us for 
the rest of the time we had the ranch. He moved to Jackson with 
us when we sold it. 

George*s interests were usually working in the woods. He irrigated 
and in his younger days, he helped hunt and pack for business. In 
his later years he helped us with the chores. He had many friends. 
Many people -respected him. He especially liked to work with wood 
so at the ranch he had a reserve store of cook stove wood all split 
and ready to carry in the house. About two or three years supply 
ahead. It was always a fascinating addition to the ranch and of 
interest to our dudes. 

Knowles: Did he make any furniture? 

Topping: George was never so much of a carpenter, Fred made the furni¬ 

ture. I still have the furniture. When I left the ranch, I brought 
many things that Fred had made - davenports, beds, and chairs. Made 
out of just native pine, peeled and varnished. I have them now at 
our home on Cache Creek. 


End of Interview 


